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The Sacredness of Man. 


LET common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
The unsolved mystery round about us, make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir, 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Should minister, as outward types and signs 
Of the Eternal Beauty, which fulfils 
The one great purpose of Creation,—Love, 
The sole necessity of Earth and Heaven. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


What the Children Teach. 


A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association, 
by the Rev. Henry Rawlings, M.A. 


ke 


T is a great secret of peace ot mind, in undertaking such a task 
as this I have in hand, to feel assured that the truly wise will 
not expect to hear anything new. ‘The excellent series of papers 
written for the meetings of this Association or for the Sunday School 
Helper, have touched upon every aspect of Sunday school work ; and 
probably every possible method or device for making teaching effec- 
tive has been suggested and discussed. Where all is old, then, and 
yet nothing is stale, I propose to revert to the most obvious and yet 
the most fundamental facts which concern us, viz., that all teaching 
involves an intimate relation between mind and mind, and that the 
success of our work depends upon the thoroughness with which we 
enter into that relation. 
I shall not attempt to catch your ear or tickle your fancy by any 
single word about new methods, not only because I have none to 
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propound, but also because too much talk about methods (whether 
old or new) is apt to keep our minds at the surface of our work, and 
we need sometimes to be taken far beneath the letter to its inmost 
spirit. Excuse me, then, if I am frankly antiquated. The only 
method I shall speak of is the one which prevailed, I suppose, though 
it was very imperfectly understood, in the schools of the pre-Adamite 
period (whenever that interesting period was), and which has, at least, 
been the strength of all good teaching since. The agitating feat of 
announcing genuine novelties is permitted only to certain select 
classes of students, ¢.g., those who make it their business to discover 
new constituents of the material world, and to increase the vast 
vocabulary of fine names which make the four homely but dear old 
elements—earth, air, fire, and water—look so small. But there is 
always new life in the oldest truth of human nature; because such 
a truth has constant and various use, and there is an almost un- 
limited field for its application. 1 am a lover of physical science, 
and wish to say nothing unkind about it. But there is this curious 
contrast—that many of its discoveries, after being announced in all 
the newspapers and duly applauded for the day, retire to the museums 
or laboratories, and are forthwith forgotten in the daily life of most 
men; whereas all men are interested every day in man, and every 
maxim, however old, which throws light upon human relations or 
character, is by ceaseless use kept bright and free from rust, like an 
indispensable tool. 

After this preface you will hardly be surprised if I strike the key- 
note of my paper with an illustration from ancient history. And 
being Unitarian teachers (in your individual capacity!) you will be 
still less surprised when I commend to you, as a pattern and example, 
your old friend—St. Athanasius. Gibbon introduces his account of 
the great Trinitarian with these words :—‘ We have seldom an oppor- 
tunity of observing, either in active or speculative life, what effect 
may be produced, or what obstacles may be surmounted, by the force 
of a single mind when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius will never be separated 
from the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence he con- 
secrated every moment and every faculty of his being.’ And then, 
after naming Athanasius’s minor qualifications for his great enterprise, 
such as his learning, the historian adds:—‘ But the knowledge of 
human nature was his first and most important science’—a statement 
which is amplified by a most interesting description of the manner in 
which the Archbishop contended with foes and endeared himself to 
friends. 

Now I invite you, while doing what you like with Athanasius the 
theologian, to accept as the patron saint of this hour Athanasius the 
zealous worker and consummate student of human nature. It was 
chiefly his enthusiasm and his insight into character that made him a 
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successful teacher of his doctrines, and these are the most essential 
qualifications for the person who would teach anything well, especially 
in the Sunday school. 

But where can the Sunday school teacher acquire that knowledge 
of human nature which was Athanasius’s first and most important 
science? From books, from ministers’ classes, from lectures by 
experts, or whence? It is curious that the most essential source of 
instruction is apt to be passed over without special mention. I mean 
the Sunday school itself—the experience which it offers—the direct 
contact with the child mind which actual teaching gives. If 
Athanasius himself had been brought up to teach children in Sunday 
school, he might have learned certain essential facts about human 
nature which he appears to have overlooked. Teaching is an art, 
and skill in any art comes chiefly from doing. How does a person 
become a good musician? No amount of mere knowing is enough. 
The memory may be loaded with facts, the reason may be trained to 
a high pitch in subtle discussion of principles, but all this will be of 
’ no avail without practice. Practice, practice, practice, that is the 
great watchword of the aspiring performer, is it not? The more he 
knows of the theory of music the better, but above all else he must 
know his instrument, and this he can only do by playing on it. 
Similarly a person can become a good Sunday school teacher only 
by playing on the child mind. And what music is more ‘sacred,’ in 
the highest sense, when the playing is wise and earnest ? 

I have no desire whatever to slight any of the special means which 
are adopted, or are from time to time suggested, for increasing the 
knowledge of teachers. Not many years ago a scheme was proposed 
here for giving Sunday school teachers something in the nature of a 
college training for their work.. Excellent! But such schemes, even 
when carried out, touch only a very small number of our teachers, 
and even those touched do not necessarily become the best teachers 
in our schools. This applies to day schools also. There are train- 
ing colleges for Board school teachers, but there are many good 
teachers in the Board schools who have never been to college; and, 
as for the teachers in schools of other kinds, the proportion who have 
had any special preparation for their work is minute. A large 
number of teachers of the most various grades, from the ‘dames’ of 
the familiar schools for little boys and girls to the masters at Eton 
and Harrow, teach only by the light of their general education and 
common sense. They have had no specific instruction in pedagogy. 
This was my own case when I commenced work as a schoolmaster. 
I had not had a single lesson upon how to manage a class, or how to 
present a subject to the child mind. ‘Then and afterwards I had to 
learn these matters by observation and experience, supplemented by 
hints dropped now and then by colleagues and friends. ‘Shame!’ 
cries the severe scholastic theorist. ‘Imagine men setting up as 
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physicians and surgeons without any technical knowledge!’ Of 
course, it was very wicked of me to attempt such delicate tasks with- 
out some preliminary training: it was a crime, the guilt of which can 
be lightened for me only by being shared with my seniors who aided 
and abetted me. I confess, at any rate, that had I been more au fart 
in the tactics of my craft I should have gone to my work with much 
less fear and trembling, and perhaps my boys might have learnt more 
quickly and been more wisely dealt with. And yet we very soon got 
on pretty well together; and I stand here to day to testify that though 
such a system may be bettered, yet it often works very well; in fact, 
my experience of it leads me to believe that any person of moderate 
ability who is also conscientious and patient (perhaps I should add, 
who commences in a fairly well-conducted school) may have success 
as a teacher without any technical training. And hence the con- 
temptuous comparison between an untrained schoolmaster and an 
untrained practitioner in medicine or surgery is misleading. The 
schoolmaster has a great advantage. Scholastic methods have been 
made practically (perhaps painfully) familiar to him by years of 
school life as a child; and all that the most elaborate training college 
course can do is to give him a conscious grasp of those methods. If 
he is compelled to acquire that grasp without college training, and 
solely by his personal experience in teaching, he will no doubt make 
many futile experiments upon his scholars which might have been 
avoided. But is not even the most skilful physician or surgeon often 
compelled to treat his patients more or less experimentally? And the 
experiments of the untrained schoolmaster have this in their favour— 
that their success generally depends more upon the native qualities 
of high character and a sympathetic disposition than upon any 
technical knowledge or skill which studies alone could give. Hence 
actual or possible Sunday school teachers need never despair of 
being able to do good work without special training in the art of 
teaching. Get any such training that you can, but, if you can 
get little or none, resolve all the more cheerfully and earnestly 
to learn what experience in the school itself may teach. I think 
I can do aspiring teachers no better service than by showing how 
valuable are the means and opportunities that lie within the reach 
of everyone. 

Please, then, to reverse (for present purposes) all ordinary notions 
as to the object of a Sunday school. Put down all pride, I beg of 
you, and look upon the Sunday school, not as a place for the educa- 
tion of children, but as a place for the education of teachers. Think 
of yourselves, not as the centres of enlightenment from which Sunday 
by Sunday the beams of knowledge radiate to the little circles 
gathered round you, but as the foci upon which streams of wisdom 
are poured from the circumference. Regard the children as your 
teachers and yourselves as the learners. 


As soon as you have fully realised this as one aspect of the funda- 
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mental relation in which you stand to your scholars, you will see how 
much you may learn, and you will acknowledge that your first duty 
is to be docile. And if this truth should seem strange or offensive to 
anyone (there is perhaps some benighted person here who considers 
docility the most essential virtue for his scholars but quite unsuitable 
for him), let me remind him that it is a truth of science. Our friend, 
perhaps, finds it hard enough to hold the attention of his scholars, or 
to keep them in order; and he thinks that if he were to put on the 
docile mood, listlessness and carelessness would seize his class and 
order would come to an end. He wants a stronger command of their 
thoughts and actions, and is not willing to give them more power 
over himself. Quite so—he is the very person who should be most 
docile. For, as Bacon taught, in order to command nature, we must 
learn from her and obey her—and are not children bits of nature? 
In order to sway a child you must allow him to make known to you 
the laws of his mind and character. You must be very receptive ; 
quick to seize the slightest hint he gives; prompt to note every sign 
which his words or acts convey, not only of his ruling desires and 
most predominant impulses, but also of latent susceptibilities and 
tendencies in reserve. 

After some time of patient listening and watching, you will prob- 
ably understand pretty well all the children in your class. They will 
gradually make clear to you whether they are passionate or sluggish, 
industrious or indolent, eager for knowledge or indifferent to it, frank 
and truthful or sly and dishonest, affectionate and tender-hearted or 
cold and callous. Not till you have diligently gleaned such facts as 
these will you be able to exercise your influence effectively and 
wisely. Clearly, then, your scholars are your best teachers—they 
give you just the kind of information you want to know—or, rather, 
need to know, for some of them tell you more than you want to 
know. In fact, teachers (especially those who are new to the work) 
sometimes meet experienced scholars who shoot quite over their 
heads, and show a decided superiority in insight into character and 
the art of management; and it is not till they have had a course of 
training at the hands of their pupils that they rise to anything like 
equality. But a teacher who is energetic as well as docile soon learns 
his lesson, and applies, for the scholar’s own advantage, the knowledge 
the scholar himself has furnished. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Kinpness.—Oppose kindness to perverseness. The heavy sword 
will not cut soft silk; by using sweet words and gentleness you may 
lead an elephant with a hair. 
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They Know Not what They Do. 


“How secret is the system of temptation, and the trial of griefs and 
sorrows! Who knows what is going on, what the real ordeal has been, what 
its issue was? With respect to these things, the world is a system of secrecy.’ 
—F. B. Mezley. 


HE words which, we read, were uttered by Jesus of Nazareth 
during his last moments upon the cross, have long been 
treasured by the highest and best in the Christian Church as the 
most sublime expression of their Master’s spirit; and well they might 
be treasured for their meaning’s sake, whatever we may think of the 
historical or unhistorical character of the narrative in which they 
occur. We know how easy it is to raise doubts about the worth of 
the evidence that such words were ever uttered on that occasion: to 
doubt whether the memory of the few, the very. few, who could have 
heard them would be reliable at such a time of excitement and 
distress: whether, even if the original report were accurate, it might 
not or musf¢ not have been changed as it was handed on from one to 
another until it reached the writers of the first fragmentary lives of 
Jesus, whoever those writers were. But all this, though it may seem 
strange to say so, is quite of secondary importance. And why? We 
must beware, when we are dealing with Christianity or any other 
system of beliefs, of fancying that we have done with them when we 
have discovered—to our own satisfaction—that such beliefs have no 
foundation in fact. It is through forgetting this that what is called 
Rationalism often presents itself as a barren and narrow creed of 
dreary negations. A belief or mode of faith—be it ethical, or 
political, or religious—surely does not lose all its meaning and 
significance even if the events on which it rests never literally took 
place: for there yet remains the question how such beliefs ever came 
fo arise in men’s minds. Thus there are many records in the 
Gospels which, though they are not matter-of-fact histories, may yet 
remind us of what a unique and marvellous personality it is that is 
hidden behind the veil that Christian legend and Christian tradition 
have woven about the figure of Jesus. Such surely is the record of 


that prayer, offered in the hour of ex 


tremest agony, for heavenly 
forgiveness on those who had brought him to it—the ignorant and 


brutal Romans, the fanatical Pharisees, the eminently respectable but 
also hypocritical and sceptical priests. Those words have justly been 
called an utterance of the early Church in the spirit of Christ, for in 
them we see what his spirit and influence was in its earliest purity. 
We see what thoughts these early Christians had of their Master’s 
character, that they should think of attributing such a saying to him 
at such atime. It is a saying that suggests much. - 

Few greater disasters can befall our race than the destruction of 
one who has proved himself a revealer of truth and a leader of men, 
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through whom fresh light from the Eternal has shone forth to guide 
the groping efforts of mankind, and from whom has come forth 
stimulus and inspiration to give them strength. Yet it seems to be 
the destiny of such that the men of their own time, save a few only, 
shall know them not. Doubtless it is true that— 


‘Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.’ 


The parallel between the fate of the Hebrew prophet of Nazareth and 
the Greek Socrates of Athens is too striking not to call for a deal of 
attention. It seems to be the destiny of such to have to wait for the 
vindication of history before they appear in their true light; while those 
who have driven them to death must wait for the stern and bitter lessons 
of experience to learn what they have done. They put the reformer 
or the prophet on his trial, for treason, for heresy, or what not; but 
thereby they are themselves put upon their trial and judged in the eyes 
of all the ages. There are more men than one upon their trial at 
every such time: more than one, when the Nazarene was arraigned 
for heresy and blasphemy. His judges were being tried that day, 
even by their very judgment upon him. Here, if ever, is the saying 
true—die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht; and the verdict of 
history, as regards one side of it, is sufficiently clear. Just as in 
many other such political and religious ‘trials,’ so called, there was 
no trial at all; condemnation had been determined on beforehand— 
it was simply a judicial murder. Yet Christ’s own verdict upon his 
judges was—they know not what they do. It behoves us to see what 
this really means: how far it was true, and above all, why they did 
not know. Perhaps, then, we may be able to raise the question 
above the level of a mere matter of history, and bring it near—only 
too near, it may be—to actual life. 

Doubtless there were few outside the circle of his intimate friends 
and followers who knew Jesus of Nazareth as he was. If we could 
see him as others saw him it would be easier to understand the relent- 
less hostility with which he was pursued. Among these Hebrew 
people, bitter and unsparing denunciation had ever been, and had 
necessarily been, the task of the prophet; and what the Hebrew 
prophet deemed the word of God was in his heart like a fire. The 
word prophet itself simply means one who speaks forth—who speaks 
forth out of the fulness of his own knowledge and insight, and forces 
men to see the future indeed, but to see it through the present. He 
shows them what wz// happen only because he forces them to see 
what zs happening here and now—the truth and reality of things as 
they are. And among this Eastern people the word of the prophet 

had ever been, as one of themselves had said, like a fire and a 
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hammer that smiteth the rock. Jesus of Nazareth we must look 
upon as the last and greatest of the Hebrew prophets; and, like 
them, he came to bring not peace, but a sword. Peace, indeed, he 
came to bring, but it was only for those who knew his real self ; for 
the others, there was the sword and the word of fire. 

Nor is this all: as we saw, the prophet reads the reality of the 
Present by the Future, and for him the Present is nothing if not the 
parent of the Future. This is never welcome to those who read it by 
the Past: for them, the Present is nothing if not the offspring of the 
Past, and this too often means a dead Past. Now the religious 
leaders of the Jews at that time were the children of a Past that was 
dead. Any change or progress or reformation must necessarily 
appear an evil in their eyes. The attempt of a Galilean peasant to 
reform the religion of which ¢Aey were the constituted guardians, 
could only be viewed by them with scorn, and then, as the attempt 
seemed successful, with hatred and fear. We can easily think of the 
many external misleading circumstances and false appearances which 
would make Azm appear a dangerous fanatic, and of the passions 
and self-interests which were stirred in ‘heir minds, and the danger 
of their authority with the excitable and superstitious Jews being 
undermined. 

Thus the world that Jesus lived in was deceived in him, as it is in 
the lights of heaven; and his judges knew nothing of the man 
brought to trial before them. Their unspeakable wickedness lay not 
so much in their deed as in their allowing their minds to be so pre- 
possessed and prejudiced that they were blinded to truth and justice 
and mercy, so that they knew not what they did, while they might 
and could have known if they would. 

If there is anything in the universe from which human beings 
should strive with all their soul and strength to be delivered, it is this 
wilful blindness, this hardening selfishness that shuts each one within 
his own narrow circle, and makes him turn to others a front of blank, 
stone-like incapacity to sympathise and understand. Iam convinced 
that the main result of all the best efforts of mankind to ponder the 
mysteries of life and solve its problems, is to show that this wilful 
isolation is of the very essence of Evil: this is the one and only real 
devil and hell in the universe, this is why men ‘know not what they 
do.’ A great sign of the times is often said to be the energy and 
unselfish zeal which on all hands are devoted to ‘social reform,’ as 
we call it; yet very many who so devote themselves seem to blind 
their eyes to the fact that the real source of the evils they seek to 
combat is not touched thereby. The real source of all the evils that 
men inflict on one another cannot be touched by efforts which are 
merely towards social and_ political reform, however useful and 
necessary and noble such efforts may be. They are useful, and far 
more, because they seek to stop by force and fear a state of things © 
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produced by carelessness and greed,—and to afford to all alike 
opportunities of living really human lives; yet to force the employers 
and buyers of labour to cease using up their workmen, body and soul, 
as tools and chattels for their own profit, is not to infuse into them 
such a spirit of human sympathy that they will reckon lives of men 
as of more account than rates of interest; and to offer ‘opportunities’ 
does not insure that the opportunities shall be used aright. Legisla- 
tive efforts can only deal with the outward circumstances of men’s 
lives, not with the real selves of the men who live the lives; while the 
greatest evils are always due to something wrong in a man’s self, and 
by changing the circumstances of his life you do not change himself. 
It has been well said that the greatest evils are always done by man 
to man from ‘want of thought,’—from want of the desire and will to 
put oneself in another’s place and just to understand him. 

These are trite phrases, which we often use when we are hardly 
conscious of their full meaning. Fully to understand one another 
would involve a degree of self-renunciation which were almost im- 
possible. To put ourselves in another's place, to sympathise perfectly 
with him, we should have to know his whole nature through and 
through at every moment ot his life,—we should have to do more 
than man can do. Weare liable to forget this, and to mistake the 
commonplace and superficial judgments which we are continually 
passing upon one another for real insight into one another’s lives. 
We are liable to forget, too, how isolated our lives must necessarily 
be, in order to be ours at all. We talk of the impenetrability of 
matter; but that is only a faint analogue of the inevitable isolation of 
every human self from every other. Even when our lives lie nearest 
together and are most closely intertwined, we forget how much there 
is in each which must ever be greatly dark to the other: 

‘Weare spirits clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen. 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen.’ 
This thought has found expression in many ways; few, perhaps, more 
profoundly true and more poignantly beautiful than Matthew 
Arnold’s lines : 
‘Yes! In the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 


The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know.’ 


Just as when ships pass each other in the night, all that each can see, 
and darkly see, of the other is the faint glimmer of lights and the dim 
outline of masts and sails: so men see darkly and with error into one 
another's inner life, The saying of George Eliot is true—well for us 
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if it were not: ‘Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of ourselves 
from each other behind a screen of trivial words and deeds, and those 
who sit with us at the same hearth are often the farthest off from the 
deep human soul within us, full of unspoken evil and unacted good.’ 
Convention and custom have laid such an iron hand upon us, and 
have made the outward show of our lives count for so much that it is 
even possible for a man to forget that he has an inner life of his own 
which no other can live for him, and to forget the inevitable isolation 
that this, his very selfhood, implies. But aufgeschoben ist nicht 
aufgehoben: to forget it is not to overcome it, but too often to 
increase it. 

When this necessary isolation is so real, what blindness and folly, 
or say rather what wickedness is ours if we wilfully increase it by an 
obstinate and self-centred refusal to enter into the lives that are in 
contact with ours: so that in our intercourse with them we know not 
what we do, just as stones know not what they do when they clash 
together ! 

We are liable to forget, too, how unlike every being is to every 
other; the infinite differences that exist in the universe escape notice 
altogether. Even if we go down to the atoms of which the sciences 
tell us,—if it were possible to see and compare them, there is no 
reason to believe that any one of them would be exactly like any 
other; and human souls are more than atoms. ‘There are certain 
great, broad resemblances among us all; but in reality the differences 
of every human being from every other are infinitely more than these. 
This is true even of the bodily frame, and far more true of the mind. 

It is this inevitable separation of one from another, and these end- 
less differences between kindred beings, that make it so hard for one 
of us to understand another, and so hard to put one’s self in another’s 
place, simple as these things may sound. 

It has been said that we may best think of heaven as a place 
where no one ever makes mistakes. Perhaps it is only another 
way of expressing the same thing to say that heaven is the place 
where beings understand one another perfectly. Surely the peace that 
passeth understanding—the peace that the world can neither give nor 
take away—would be realised and reign in such a place; and there, 
when two or three were gathered together, that which is most divine 
and holy would be in the midst of them. We need no priestly 
mysteries, no rites or forms or flaming zeal, for this; we only need to 
carry out to the full the capacity implanted deep in the nature of | 
every one of us: the capacity for sympathy,—which is for each to 
represent to himself the inner life and feelings of another, and enter 
into them and respond to them just as kindred beings should. 

So far as we thus understand one another, we shall know what we 
do to one another,—our world will cease to be ‘a system of secrecy.’ 
The judgment of Christ upon his judges—the judgment which was 
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their uttermost condemnation—will not be true of us. If men had 
the will to know what they do to one another, then it is not too much 
to say that all the worst evils that are done would cease. For it is 
certain that no act is ever done from pure ill-will or unmixed evil 
intent. Before any wrong is perpetrated there is always the action— 
in the mind of the wrong-doer—of all kinds of prejudices, preposses- 
sions, and specious pleas, which for the time may so cloak the 
wished-for deed with masks and disguises that it appears something 
other than what it is; and the higher feelings, which at first conflicted 
with it, may at last be brought to consent to it and even to defend it. 
The evil arises from the wilful blindness which fails to realise what 
the wished-for deed really is. The question lying at the heart of 
every moral problem is this: What will the deed that I wish for really 
do? What forces will it set at work in my world, and whither will 
they return? Above all, what will it do in and for the lives of others? 
And the knowledge that reveals these things, the priceless gift of 
sympathetic insight, is surely none of that which can be gained by 
intellect alone, by prolonged investigation, by a searching out of the 
deep things of Nature and Man and God. It is gained just in the 
daily paths of life’s experience; the wise and prudent may fail to 
attain it, while to babes it may be revealed. It is the flowering of our 
own nature, if we will but let it grow. Most of all is its beauty 
shown in— 
‘That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’ 
S. H. MEttone. 


Biographical Sketch. 
A Quaker Heroine. 


N October 30th, 1815, a baby girl was born into a Quaker home 

at Maidenhead in Berkshire, and received from her parents, 
William and Mary Roos, the name of Elizabeth. When only nine 
years old she was sent to a Friends’ School in Islington, and on her 
way there was taken by her mother to the ‘ Yearly Meeting’ in Lon- 
don, where the ‘Friends,’ every May, assemble in large numbers 
from all parts of the British Isles to worship and to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Society. As she sat in the silent assembly, a beautiful, 
dignified woman rose up to speak, and so sweet was her voice, and 
so attractive her manner that Elizabeth listened eagerly to every word 
she uttered, This was Elizabeth Fry, the famous Quaker minister, 
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and she spoke so earnestly about her mission to prisoners and outcast 
people and the help they needed in their sin and sorrow, that in the 
heart of the little maiden, who did not understand half of what was 
said, good seed was sown, and she prayed as she sat in that solemn 
meeting that she might grow up to be as good a woman and to do 
the same kind of work in the world. 

Among other influences of Elizabeth’s childhood came _ her 
mother’s gentle teachings, showing her the violet at her feet, and the 
little bird building its nest in the hedgerow, and telling her how the 
small, tender things are cared for by the loving Father of us all. She 
used to be told stories of the good old Quakers of bygone times; of 
their true, honest lives and their faithfulness to conscience, and thus 
she learnt the power of character, and how much a good example 
and a brave word spoken on the right side may do to help the 
world. 

A keen sense of humour was one of the child’s qualities, and 
sometimes this brought trouble upon her. She was a ringleader in 
frolics now and then, which led her into disgrace with the grave 
Friends who trained her at school, and a feeling of honour caused 
her to take blame upon herself which might fairly have been shared 
by other girls. There was no intentional wrong-doing on her part, 
and growing up within her was a deep and earnest longing to be 
some day of use to her fellow-creatures. 

An uneventful life followed her school-days. At first she was a 
teacher, and made use of her own past experiences in school life to 
help and influence the girls she taught. In course of time she 
married a ‘Friend,’ named Leslie Wright, who, for conscience’ sake, 
had given up a lucrative business because he had scruples as to the 
way in which it was conducted, and had become a market gardener. 
They lived constantly in the country ; and when, as sometimes was 
the case, her thoughts turned to the active help she had from child- 
hood longed to give to those who had fallen into sin and trouble in 
great towns, it seemed very plain that no opening to such work was 
likely to come for her. Equally plain did it seem that her duty lay 
in this quiet home life and daily round of domestic occupations, and 
in these she found her happiness and set her heart on doing them all 
perfectly. 

After two years her husband died, and she emigrated, with her 
daughter, to Canada, where she opened a small shop in the town 
of Belleville and found that her time was closely filled in the effort to 
make a living for herself and her little one. 

Not till she was forty-three did the call come to her to begin the 
work which she so unselfishly and bravely carried out through the 
rest of her life. In 1858 she married John T. Comstock and went to 
live at Rollin in Michigan, United States, where slaves fleeing from 
bondage in the Southern States were constantly in need of safe 
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shelter before they were sent on the ‘underground railway’ towards 
freedom in Canada. Her husband shared all her longings to be of 
use in the world, and she was free to undertake any benevolent work 
she wished. Regardless of the heavy penalty which would fall on , 
those who were known to help runaway slaves to escape from their 
masters, she made her home a refuge for these poor creatures. An- 
other brave thing she did was to speak in public, whenever the way 
opened, in support of the peace principles in which she believed, 
though there was strong popular feeling in favour of the civil 
war which was on the verge of breaking out, and though she was 
warned that her outspoken words placed her in danger of being 
mobbed. 

‘Every one’s life is a story,’ said Elizabeth one day as she looked 
back in her old age over the years that were gone. She felt that no 
human life need be dull from first to last, that if people would only 
use the chances that come to them, and make the most of the little 
duties and little joys that are sent, their life stories might be as rich 
in interest as the tales we weave out of our imaginations; for one step 
faithfully taken leads on to another, and ‘circumstance is the voice 
of God.’ In her own case she was faithful to every little leading, and 
out of this grew the heroic work which caused the words to be truly 
said of her, ‘God never made a nobler woman.’ 

And what did she do? She began in Rollin by building up the 
small Quaker meeting by her ministry, speaking words in season 
from her place in the minister’s gallery, and doing small deeds of 
kindness for every one about her. By and by, invitations came to 
her to address meetings in other towns, and she was sent ‘ with a 
minute,’ as the Friends say, to make her eloquent, moving appeals to 
large assemblies. Then the way opened gradually for her to hold 
services in prisons and asylums, and ‘ out of the streets and lanes of 
the cities’ she called in the outcasts, and people began to speak of 
her as ‘the Elizabeth Fry of America.’ Criminals, as they listened 
to her words, were sometimes so deeply touched that they would vow 
from that day forth to lead different lives, and prison chaplains would 
bring her messages from the castaways to this effect. 

Civil war broke out in America, and now it became her duty to 
go through great perils to visit the camps of the rebel prisoners and 
travel from state to state on missions to the wounded soldiers. She 
used to journey thousands of miles each year, doing, it was said, the 
work of ten ordinary people, and the influence of her gentle, womanly 
character was as powerful as the eloquent words she spoke. 

Later in her life, when the war was over, the freed negroes flocked 
in multitudes from the plantations of the South to Kansas. Half 
famished and friendless, they needed wise helpers to find them work ~ 
and homes. Above sixty years of age, when many people think they 
have earned a right to rest, this brave old Quaker lady took up this 
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hardest work of all in her hard-working life, and lived among the 
miserable settlers, sharing their troubles and helping them to new 
life and hope. Now, too, she travelled to various other states to hold 
public meetings in their cities and beg for money to help the freed 
negroes, and for land on which they might settle, as Kansas was 
overcrowded by the inroads of emigrants. 

At times came a welcome chance to go back to Rollin for a little 
while and stay in her own home. - And the beauty of her life and 
character is shown nowhere more clearly than in these short visits 
when her public work was laid aside. For now, in her precious time 
of rest and quiet, came neighbours with trifling stories, making long 
calls and asking her help in various ways,—to settle some small 
domestic trouble or to write letters for them, ‘because she wrote so 
easy and had no baking, or cooking, or washing to do, —and these 
little opportunities of helping were never neglected, but each task was 
done lovingly as if no more important business had ever come within 
her reach. Truly it is not what we do, but the spirit we do our work 
in, that is of real consequence, ‘it is the angel aim and standard in 
an act that consecrates it.’ 

So we will end the story of the Quaker heroine who did such great 
things for the poor and oppressed in America, by thinking of the 
spirit which ruled her life. She passed away from earth at seventy- 
six years of age, on the third of August, 1891, and it was truly said, 
‘It was not dying for her. Hers was a splendid life, and she was 
only going to be nearer her Master, and to be able to do his work 
better.’ 

Frances E, Cooke. 


Doing Things with our Might. 


ERE is a piece of counsel that is good for everyone, everywhere. 

It might be put up, as a guiding light, in the nursery, in the 

school-room, in the workshop, in the church, in the coal pit, in the 

eile room, in the farmer’s kitchen, in the minister’s study, every- 
where. 

But let us be sure we get hold of the right idea. It says that you 
are to do with your might ‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.’ But 
that wants considering. It does not mean that you are to do any- 
thing and everything you find to do. If it did mean that, it might be 
construed to mean that you are to do mischief with all your might. 
Neither, on the other hand, does it mean that your hand is to go 
‘picking and choosing’ among things to be done, the hand ‘ finding’ 
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and doing what comes easiest to it. No, the meaning is plain. The 
hand is to be guided by sense and conscience; and we are to do with 
our might all that the hand, so directed, finds as its own to do. I say 
it is the lesson for all sound, wholesome, successful, aye, and really 
happy living. 

Lads and girls should be early taught to attend thoroughly to all 
they are called upon to do. The little hands should not be left idle, 
and they should be taught to discriminate wisely. Play heartily, 
learn cheerfully, work well: these should be the things taught to 
children. 

Then, when the boy becomes a youth, it should be cheerily 
instilled into him that this doing the right thing at the right time is 
the condition of a successful apprenticeship. In a very clever 
American book of wit and wisdom, a shrewd old ship-builder 
is represented as telling his cronies the difficultiés he had with 
young beginners,—especially how they were always wanting to make 
figure heads and paint paddle boxes when they ought to have been 
working at keels and planning hulls. That is like so much that goes 
on in life. It is a great step to know when to do a thing, to get the 
mind bent upon it, and to do that with all our might. 

It is, in later life, the secret of successful business. Men do 
make lucky hits; but, as a rule, successful men are patient, plodding, 
industrious, careful men. The young man who ‘ lets things go,’ who 
says, ‘It will do,’ who says, ‘It does not matter,’ is going in for a 
series of leakages that will dribble him and his business dry in time. 
_ The successful man, at the beginning of his career, at all events, 
looks after things himself,—sees that everything has a place and is 
kept in its place, that everybody about him is wanted, and wanted just 
where he is. He ‘leaves no stone unturned,’ as we say ; and he does 
all this not in a nervous, fretting, disagreeable way, but simply as a 
man who has something to do, who knows what it is he has to do, 
and who does it with his might. 

Now just ponder these five simple.things about this matter :— 

No one should be ashamed of doing anything that is his to do. 
Have you heard of the man who was reduced to selling matches in 
the streets, and who, on beginning business, and calling ‘ Matches | 
Matches!’ added to himself, ‘I hope no one will hear me’? Why, 
now, if a man has to sell matches, he should go into the business 
like a man, and try to persuade the world that few things are more 
deserving its attention than matches. Why should you be ashamed 
to clean the brass outside the shop, or to wheel a truck or a perambu- 
lator, or to carry a basket on your head or the baby in your arms? 
Do it with your might. 

Sometimes fair play to others depends on doing thoroughly what 
is ours to do. If I neglect anything that is mine to do, someone else 
will be disadvantaged, or will have to do it, Isthat fair? That is 
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true in many cases, in offices and workshops. Slipshod work often 
shifts trouble to the shoulders of other people. It is a kind of 
robbery aggravated by meanness. How true it is also of the home! 
Everyone has something to do there, to make things go right. Dis- 
obedient, noisy, or selfish children make trouble where often there is 
trouble enough, even if things go well. We should try to help one 
another. By the way, is not the wife sometimes too regularly left to 
look after the house? Give her a turn. Seriously true also is it of 
what we call ‘ good causes.’ It is a shame to leave others to push 
the cart out of the rut, while we never put our shoulders to the wheel, 
though we want it out; to leave others to advocate and work at the 
cause we approve, while we neither pay nor support them by our 
company. Pick out those you approve, and throw in your lot with 
the good fellows who are working at them, and do your share,—aye, 
and with your might. 

Sometimes, great things turn on little things. What your hand 
findeth to do may only be a trifle ; but, if it is evidently yours to do, 
do it. No one knows what may come of it. A most successful man 
once traced his rise in life to a very simple matter. Someone in the 
office had neglected to take a parcel to the house of the head of the 
firm; and, all the others being gone, a sharp lad saw it and con- 
sidered what he should do. Many would have said: ‘Oh, it’s no 
business of mine. Robert will catch it, and serve him right. He 
said at once, ‘It must go’; and he took it. The master said to him, 
‘My lad, who told you to bring that parcel?” Then, the little story 
came out; and that lad was never lost sight of by a master who was 
sharp enough to know the value of good sense, good nature, willing- 
ness, and fidelity. 

This doing of things with our might may lift up all work,—from 
being animal-like to being manlike; for ‘thy might’ does not only 
mean might of the body, but might of mind,—all our sense, all our 
conscience, all our willinghood, all our cheerfulness, as well as all 
our force. I like to hear of men working as though they took an 
interest in what they did, who would rather lose a little time than 
spoil a job. I have helped to agitate for shorter hours ; but it sickens 
me to see men putting on their jackets at a critical moment, just 
because the clock is striking six. I wonder they are able to sleep for 
thinking of the thing they have left undone or spoiled. 

One solemn reason for leaving nothing undone that ought to be 
done is that life is uncertain; and let me tell you that you are never 
‘prepared to die,’ unless your work is done as far as you can do it. 
A tangled life is the worst thing you can take with you into the great 
unseen. Spoiled or neglected work is the worst thing you can leave 
behind. _ Do not worry about it and be over-anxious, but set yourself 
really to do all that your hands find to do, and do it with your might. 


JouN Pace Hopps, 
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Lesson Notes. 
Jesus the Healer. 


I. Mark i. 21-34; Luke iv. 31-41. On the Sabbath day follow- 
ing the calling of the four disciples, Jesus went into the Synagogue 
of Capernaum, and began to teach. His teaching was quite different 
from that of any preacher the people had ever heard before. Other 
teachers had only explained the Scriptures or expounded doctrines ; 
but the words of Jesus expressed the living thoughts of his mind and 
the deepest feelings of his soul. They were moved not so much by 
what he said as by the way in which he said it. 

II. An event occurred in the synagogue which throws a great 
deal of light on the personal power of Jesus. Amongst his hearers 
was a man who suffered from some nervous disorder, which frequently 
occasioned hysterical fits ; or, as they described the symptoms at the 
time, he was ‘a man who had an unclean spirit.’ His disease seems 
to have taken the special form of religious mania. The preaching of 
Jesus greatly excited this man; he sat listening till he could keep 
quiet no longer. Jesus appeared to him to be a powerful being, 
greater than ordinary men ; and, at last, he cried out in the congre- 
gation, asking why this Messenger of Heaven had come to destroy 
him. Jesus, in the gentlest, calmest way, checked the poor noisy 
creature, and by his marvellous influence put an end to his nervous 
agitation. We may be sure that this striking event, following im- 
mediately upon a powerful sermon, produced a most startling im- 
pression upon all who were gathered in the synagogue. 

Ill. There is no reason to doubt that, upon his first public 
appearance in the synagogue of Capernaum, Jesus actually did cure 
a person mentally diseased, On several occasions we are told that he 
healed a large number of persons afflicted with such complaints as 
mania, hysteria, and epilepsy. This healing power would make a 
very deep impression; because insanity is one of the most fearful 
disorders of human nature. We cannot be surprised that, before 
there was any exact medical science, people should have imagined 
that these complaints were caused by evil spirits. A person mentally 
afflicted appears quite different from his former self. We often say 
of some one swept away by passion or madness, ‘ He is not himself,’ 
‘He is out of his mind.’ We have evidence that such disorders were 
very common amongst the Jews at the time when Jesus lived. The 
mental balance of some people is soon disturbed by wide-spread 
excitement. Religious fanaticism, political discussion, especially, 
produce the wildest excitement in the minds of those who have not 
much strength of will. Almost every great ‘ Revival’ involves some 
additions to our lunatic asylums. The Lance? tells us that the 
excitement of a general election always results in a number of cases 
of insanity. Now, amongst the Jews at that time, both these causes 
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were operative. A great deal of political excitement was fomented 
by the leaders who, every now and then, rose in rebellion against the 
Romans, and announced the speedy destruction of the foes of Israel. 
And much religious excitement was caused by such men as John the 
Baptist, who prophesied the impending wrath of God, described the 
sins of the people in the most terrible pictures, and, in impassioned 
language, called on their hearers to repent and change their 
lives. 

The religious and political atmosphere of Palestine was at fever 
heat ; and we are not astonished that many people became hysterical 
with patriotic passion and yielded to religious mania. This poor 
wretch in the synagogue had not enough sense to understand the 
gracious words of Jesus; he was moved and agitated by the preacher’s 
intense earnestness ; gradually the old terror of coming vengeance 
took hold of him, and he cried out, ‘ Art thou come to destroy us?’ 
Instead of being violations of natural law, these deeds of healing were 
the restoration of deranged minds to harmony and peace. By no 
magical power did Jesus cure these poor creatures. By a purely 
natural process were these wonders wrought,—by his gentle words, his 
holy influence, his calm and piercing glance. 

IV. Immediately after this, Jesus and his disciples went into 
Simon’s house. Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, a com- 
plaint frequently caused by nervous derangement. It is very likely 
that the news of the madman restored by the preacher’s word had 
reached her bedside, and that she had asked herself, —‘I wonder 
if he can cure me!’ Weare told that when he entered the house, 
Jesus took the sick woman by the hand, and the fever left her. 
In these incidents, we have evidence of the composing power of the 
presence of Jesus, the soothing influence of his touch and his word. 
This moral power over those whose nervous system is disturbed is 
possessed, more or less, by many persons. Nervous conditions are 
very contagious. An excited person conveys his agitation to others. 
Health is catching ; goodness is infectious. The presence of a wise 
physician sometimes will do more than his medicine. A good nurse 
fills the room with a restoring atmosphere. One who is sound, 
physically, morally, and spiritually, possesses the power to create in 
others a sense of returning health. These works of mercy by Jesus 
are supreme examples of what we are familiar with every day,—the 
influences of one mind upon others, the forces which a strong will 
and a holy soul exerts on the weak and fallen to strengthen, raise, 
and save. The gentle teacher will chase away the evil spirit of 
passion from the bad boy, when no one else can do anything with 
him. The mother, by the touch of her hand will subdue the demon 
of anger in her son, after all the father’s threats and punishments 
have failed. The very presence of a good man shames us out of our 
sin. We feel stronger and better in the company of a brave and 
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courageous soul. From such narratives as these we can understand 
how Jesus came to be called Saviour anp Goop Puystcian. 

V. It was not in this way, however, that the people of Capernaum 
regarded these events. They saw in Jesus a wonderful thaumatur- 
gist, who was able to vanquish the hostile forces of the world of 
demons. A few hours after, about sunset, there arose an extra- 
ordinary stir amongst them. Numerous sick persons were brought 
to the house of Simon. The door was besieged by them; Jesus was 
taken by storm. A later tradition tells us that he healed them ail ; 
but it is significant that Mark says many. And this leads us to 
believe that the cure of the sick depended, in some measure, upon 
their moral susceptibility to the influence of Jesus. Only those were 
curable, whose diseases were amenable to the calm and soothing 
presence of the Good Physician. 


The Soul’s Thirst for God. 
Psalm LXIII. verse 1. 


T has been said that the ‘spirit and soul of the whole Book of 

Psalms is contracted into this psalm,’ and that ‘this is unques- 

tionably one of the most beautiful and touching psalms in the whole 
Psalter.’ 


E 


0 God, thou art my God. That is the beginning of vital religion, 
the impulse to say ‘my God.’ God is not only the Creator of the 
universe and the Providence of the world, he is my God revealed in 
the sanctuary of the soul and sustaining personal relations to my life. 
This immediate consciousness of God is expressed in that fine hymn 
(Martineau’s Praise and Prayer, 18); the first and last verses of 
which are as follows :— 

O God! beyond that boundless sea, 
Above that dome of sky, 

Further than thought itself can flee, 
Thy dwelling is on high: 

Yet dear the awful thought to me, 
That thou, my God! art nigh. 


O not in circling depth or height, 
But in the conscious breast, 

Present to faith, though veiled from sight, 
There does his spirit rest. 

O come, thou Presence infinite ! 
And make thy creature blest. 


At first we might think it too presumptuous for the ‘creature’ to 
make such a claim upon the ‘Infinite Presence’ as that involved in 
the words ‘my God.’ But when we remember that the ‘ Infinite 
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Presence’ is the FATHER of the ‘ creature,’ who, as a child, partakes 
His life and reflects His infinitude, then we can see the validity 
of this claim. The child in the family cannot compreliend all 
his father’s thoughts or share his power, or fathom the intricacies 
of that mysterious business which takes him away from home 
so many hours every day; and yet his filial relation is best ex- 
pressed by saying ‘my father.’ Everything that the parent has is 
used in the service of the child; his Jove is given for the child’s 
blessedness, his zzsdom for his discipline, his strength for his protec- 
tion, his Jabour for his provision; and thus it may be said that the 
father gives himself to his offspring. 

If the flower were conscious, it might look up to the sun and say, 
‘thou art mine’; for, in the measure of its receptivity, the sun gives 
himself to the plant; its resurrection out of the dark ground, its 
growth into the bright world, its delicate texture and lovely colour 
and fragrant odour,—all these are gifts from the central fountain of 
life and light. The tiny daisy can make that claim ; for a// zs needs 
are provided for by the sun, it receives as much as tt can partake ot 
those vital forces which pour their beneficent influences upon our 
world. The sun does everything for the flower, just as much as 
though it were the only object on which to lavish his blessing. And 
God cares for his obscurest child, just as much as though he was 
the only creature He had to bless. 

Among so many can He care? 
Can special love be everywhere ? 
I asked. My soul bethought of this: 


Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do. 


Il. 


Early will I seek thee. That is the response of the soul under 
the sense of the divine goodness. When the knowledge flashes upon 
us that God is for ever giving Himself to us and seeking us as his 
children, then we feel the deep impulse to seek Him and give our- 
selves to Him. Compare the words of Jesus: ‘The Father is seeking 
such to worship Him’; and that passage in another psalm, ‘ When 
Thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto thee, Thy face, 
Lord, will I seek.’ In many passages the divine Father, who gives 
Himself to us, is represented as pleading with us to give ourselves to 
Him :—‘ My son, give me thy heart’; ‘ Wilt thou not from this time 
cry unto me, My Father, thou art the guide of my youth?’ As Faber 
says in his hymn :— 

’Tis rather God who seeks for us, 
Than we who seek for him, 


When we feel the divine presence in contact with our own 
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spirits, then we seek for the largest measure of fellowship with 
God; we make our human response to the divine call; we open 
our souls to welcome the Heavenly Guest; with all the eagerness of 
deep desire we say, ‘ Early will I seek thee.’ And when we begin to 
seek, we find how near the Heavenly Friend has always been. We 
realise that these measures of space are inadequate to express the 
relations of spirit. 
For God is never so far off 
As even to be near ; 
He is within: our spirit is 
The home he holds most dear. 

We begin by thinking that we may find the fulness of God after a 
long search; but we soon discover that our very longing is inspired 
by his indwelling. ‘Where, O God, shall I find Thee?’ said the 
Prophet ; and the answer came: ‘ Know that when thou hast begun 
to seek, thou hast already found Me.’ 

How far from here to heaven? 
Not very far my friend ! 


A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 


UE 


My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry 
and thirsty land, where no water is. The word ‘early’ in the first 
part of the verse may be translated ‘earnestly’; and now we know 
how intense is the earnestness with which the soul desires God. 
‘Longeth’ may be rendered ‘fainteth’ or ‘languisheth’; while the 
linking together of ‘soul’ and ‘ flesh’ signifies how the entire nature 
is absorbed by holy passion. There is no more intense physical 
want than that of the thirsty man for water; and there come seasons 
in our spiritual experience when we feel that we must find God, or 
perish in despair. There are times when the world seems to pro- 
vide everything we need, when, though we do believe in God, we 
experience no intense desire to feel his presence and rest in his 
blessedness. But when our outward life is like ‘a dry and thirsty 
land,’ when the cisterns of material comfort fail, then we are forced, 
in our helplessness, to seek Him in whom are all the springs of life 
and peace. Those are the truly blessed, who both in joy and in 
sorrow never fail to realise God’s presence with them; they have no 
need to seek, for they are never alone, because the Father is with 
them. The sunshine and rapture of life are taken as tokens of divine 
goodness; and the darkness and dreariness of sorrow and trial only 
make them shelter closer to the Everlasting Arms, and drink yet 
deeper of that living water which springs up within the soul into ever- 
lasting life. 


1 John iv. 14. 
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Children’s Service. 


Hymn. 
LEsson, 
Proverbs iii. 
Y son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my com- 
mandments ; for length of days and long life, and peace, 
shall they add to thee. 

Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; bind them about thy neck ; 
write them upon the table of thine heart, so shalt thou find favour 
and good understanding in the sight of God and man. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. 

In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. 

Be not wise in thine own eyes; fear the Lord and depart from evil. 

Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the first fruits of 
thine increase. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. 

For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies ; and all the things thou canst 
- desire are not to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. 


Hymn. 
PRAYER. 
4] The Responses are tn italics. 


THOU who art the inspirer of all wisdom, and the giver of all 
goodness, grant that we may use our powers in thy service, 
seeking only the glory of our God and the welfare of our brethren. 
May no sinful pleasures ever lead us astray from the path of righteous- 
ness, no strong temptations make us forget the prize of our high 
calling as thy children. 
Help us, O Father, to forsake evil, and cleave to goodness. , 
We thank Thee for all thy servants, whom Thou hast raised up 
since the world began, to vindicate thy truth, to warn the sinful, to 
teach the ignorant, and to help the weak. We remember the count- 
less numbers of men and women who have witnessed to righteous- 
ness, in words of wisdom and deeds of love, and who have even laid 
down their lives to serve and bless mankind. 
May we treasure their memories, and learn their counsels, and try 
to follow thetr examples. 


Children's Service Ig] 


Above all, may we deeply reverence the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. We would conform our lives to his spirit, and make our 
characters like his in faithful obedience and loving service. O 
Father, help us thy children to strive after the likeness of thy 
son, our elder brother; enable us to do thy will, to sacrifice 
selfish pleasure to human good, to employ all our powers to finish 
the work Thou hast given us to do. May this be our meat and 
drink, to obey thy gracious word and to yield ourselves to the 


guidance of thy spirit. 


So may we live as thy children on earth; and 


bring us at last, in thy mercy, to the heavenly home. 

Grant that we may learn that this ts eternal life, to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Fesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. 

Even here on earth may we live in thy knowledge and goodness, 
and so shall thine everlasting joy be the fulness of that divine blessed- 
ness which we have found on earth. Accept our prayers and praises, 


for thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Lorp’s PRAYER. 


UR Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 


kingdom come. 
heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread. 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
dom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. 


Thy 


And forgive us our 
And lead us 
For thine is the king- 
Amen. 


Hymn. 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn. 
BENEDICTION. 
HE peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our 


hearts and minds. 


rest and abide with us, now and for ever. 


The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, 


Amen. 


Bible Readings for August. 


Bug. 4, Prov. xvi. 24-32. 
These verses should be read from the 
Revised Version, and also compared 
with the marginal notes, as the sense 
is more complete there in the 26th 
verse, which reads best perhaps as 
- follows: ‘The appetite of the labour- 
ing man laboureth for him; for his 
mouth urgeth him thereto” The 
special thought might be directed to 
verse 24:— 


‘Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
Sweet to the soul and health to the 
bones,’ 

Acts xvii. 16-28. Athens was 
celebrated for its various schools of 
thinkers, and it was the custom for 
them to meet and discuss matters to- 
gether, The Stoics maintained that 
duty was the aim of man, and as the 
passions and emotions often tempted 
men to neglect their duty, the Stoics 
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strove to crush out these altogether ; 
so that, although they were brave, true 
and steadfast, love did not enter greatly 
into their lives. The Epicureans held 
pleasure to be the aim of mankind, and 
though the leaders clearly set forth that 
pleasure could not be attained without 
virtue, their followers were apt to for- 
get this and give themselves up to the 
pleasures of the moment. Longfellow 
surely. expresses the truer thought 
when he says, 


‘Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destinedvend or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day,’ 


vv. 23, 24. Note the wisdom of 


Paul, who does not try to set aside - 


ruthlessly the ‘Unknown God,’ but, 
taking the altar as it stands there, he 
gives to it a fresh and grander mean- 
ing. We shall never help others to 
find a purer and holier faith until we 
can put ourselves in harmony with 
them and, with loving sympathy, 
develop the germ of good from their 
own Seed, 

Fug. 11, Psalm c. A beautiful 
little hymn of joy and thanksgiving ; so 
simple that no special explanation is 
needed. 

Romans xiii. 1-12. Several times 
during the thirty years previous to 
Paul’s teaching there had been small 
revolts among the Jews against the 
mighty Roman power, and many lives 
had been lost in consequence. Paul 
-here gives the same advice as Jesus 
had given in that incident of the pay- 
ment of tribute (Mat. xxii. 21), told in 
each of the first three Gospels. We, 
too, need to learn that ‘the majesty of 
the law’ is to be obeyed, if we desire 
to be good citizens. 

Fug. 18, Isaiah xl. 25-31. An 
exhortation to the Hebrews, when in 
captivity, to be of good courage and to 
hope, for ‘they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall run and not be weary; they shall 
walk, and not faint.’ i 

James iil. 3-12. An excellent 
lesson on the necessity for mounting 
guard over our speech; the similes of 
the rudder and the fire will appeal to 
all children, , In y. 6:the word ‘course’ 
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(in the A.V.) should. be rendered 
‘wheel’. to carry out the idea of burn- 
ing, and means that the whole wheel 
of life may be scorched and damaged if 
the tongue is not kept within bounds. 
‘Out _of the same. mouth cometh forth 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, 
these things ought not So to be’ Ref- 
erence should be: made to the verse 
specially referred to on Aug. 4th, on 
‘Pleasant words, etc.,’ Prov. xvi 24. 

Aug. 25, Psalm |Ixxxiv. Pos- 
sibly written by King Jehoiachin when 
in captivity in Babylon. He looks 
back with longing to the Temple -at 
Jerusalem, and almost envies the swal- 
low who can enter there and build her 
nest. He thinks of the pilgrim whose 
hardships, passing through -the Baca 
Valley—‘the vale of misery’—are 
readily submitted to and overcome be- 
cause of the delightful anticipation of 
once again being in their own country 
and of once more joining in the Temple 
service. This overcoming of present 
pain by Looking Forward to the end of. 
the journey is equally true in a spiritual 
sense. Dante teaches the same thing 
when he tells how, having reached the 
top of the Mount of Purgatory, he finds 
that the only way out is through a wall 
of flame. He cannot pass it, he says 
at first; but then come the words 
‘Beatrice is on the other side,’ and 
straightway, forgetful of all else save 
his desire to see her whom he so 
dearly loves, he passes at once through 
the raging flames. Hosea also refers 
to giving the valley of Achor (#e., 
Troubling) for a door of Hope, Hosea 
ii, 15. And blessed indeed are all who 
can, passing through their vale of suffer- 
ing, leave behind them a well of water 
which will help to-strengthen and re- 
fresh those who follow after them. 

1 John iv. 7-21. If the watch- 
word of the Stoics was Duty, and that of 
the Epicureans Pleasure, that of Jesus. 
was Love. To forgive our brother not 
seven times, but seventy times seven ; 
to leave our gift upon the altar and to 
go and be reconciled to our brother, 
and then come and offer our gift; to love 
one another, these are the command- 
ments of Jesus to his followers; and in 
this chapter one, at least, of his followers 
has caught the spirit of his Master, 


